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finding anyone who was both capable and willing to take on such an unpleasant office induced the King to put the Treasury into commission, till Laud persuaded him to appoint Juxon, Bishop of London, to accept the post. Whatever credit the Government may have gained from Juxon's honesty and amiability was lost by his dependence on Laud and his ecclesiastical office. So, in the financial department at least, Charles had not succeeded in reconciling himself to his people, and the better his finances were organised the more unpopular he became.
Nevertheless, both Weston and Juxon died in their beds, while Charles's other two chief Ministers went to the scaffold, which may be considered a tribute either to their greatness or the reverse, according to one's valuation of the national spirit which destroyed them, Wentworth was a man of outstanding ability, courage, and devotion, as Charles recognised when he made him, in 1628, President of the North (equivalent to Lord Lieutenant of a third of England) and, in 1632, Lord Deputy of Ireland. The former office, as conscientiously performed by Wentworth, was bound to raise enmity amongst the other great landlords, each demanding to be a little king in his own part of the world. They found themselves ruled by a man who allowed no one to defy King Charles's deputy, and who would always protect the poor and weak against the rich and strong. But the troubles in the North were trifles compared to the confusion that reigned in Ireland when he arrived in Dublin in 1633. Nominally the country was completely under the rule of England, paying Customs to the